THE  ELIZABETHANS

A plague on both your houses; they have made worm's
meat of me.

After the University wits the two great formative influences
on Shakespeare's mind were English history and North's
Plutarch. On the foundation of Holinshed and old plays
based on Holinshed and other chronicles he built the great
series of English historical plays, King John, Richard III,
Richard II, the two parts of Henry IV and Henry V. These
plays are no mere antiquarian reconstructions. They deal
with contemporary problems. In the attempts of the Eng-
lish medieval kings to impose unity on their world of warring
barons Shakespeare seems to find an image for the attempt
of the monarchy of his own day to create national solidarity.
The famous patriotic outburst of John of Gaunt in Richard II
is followed by lines that reveal the writer's passionate indig-
nation at the commercialism which was coming to dominate
England:

this dear,  dear land

Dear for her reputation through the world^
Is now leased out, I die pronouncing it,
Like to a tenement or pelting farm:
England bound in with the triumphant sea,
Whose rocky shore beats back the envious siege
Of wat'ry Neptune, is now bound in with shame,
With inky blots, and rotten parchment bonds.

The Bishop of Carlisle in the same play prophesies con-
cerning the miseries of anarchy a>id disunion:

O, if you raise this house" Jgainst this house
It will the woefullest divisijn prove . . .

In Henry V he conceived a popular, democratic king, who
could solve the social problem as Elizabeth had tried to solve
it. Henry V is a splendidly drawn hero, but there is some-
thing cold and unconvincing about him, and Falstaff, the
gigantic embodiment of the free, joyous life of the Eliza-
bethan taverns has to be sacrificed in order that he may
triumph. The Shakespeare who had created Falstaff could
never remain content with a Henry V. In Julius Caesar the
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